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Medication 
By Cie er Gilbert 


Sake me their mouthpiece, © great God, 
These silent ones that suffer tn the shows, 
These sad ones in the circus and the 300 
And in the Wild (Hest rodeos. 
J30 give me speech to tell to men, great God, 
The tale of farm dogs freesing in the snow, 
@f homeless, famished, allep-cats 
In city streets that wander to and fro. 
® help me so that J map help, great God, 
All horses oberladen and oppressed 
And beaten tohen thetr aching limbs . 
Begin to limp for lack of rest. 
® let me patnt the picture true, great God 
Of little calves that J have found 
Torn from their mothers when but one dap old, 
And Iping starved and trampled on the stockpard ground. 
® teach me hotw to tell the truth, great God, 
About the steel-toothed traps in twintry woods 
Wibere mangled mothers, for the price of fur, 
Lie dead among thetr dptng broods. 
Thep seem to look at me, great God, 
With eves so pitiful, that plead 
ith me to go and tell to men 
Their silent sorrows and their need. 
flake me their mouthptece, © great God, 
That habe no speech unless men speak 
For them, these pitiful of face and form, 
That are so wearp and so weak. 
¥X dare not fail them now, great God, 
In life — or, when at last, J die, 
¥ know Christ from His Cross twill sap 
“Pou passed mp helpless brothers bp!’’ 


nee INSPECTION DIVISION 


Archibald MacDonald 


UCH is written these days about humane 
education as it relates to children. A 

study of the activities or, to be more 
explicit, the accomplishments of the League’s 
department of education, emphasizes the fact that 
more is being done toward prevention of cruelty 
than ever before through convincing children that 
animals are entitled to all the consideration that 
can be given them. But too little is being said 
about the education of adults. It was not so 
many years ago that the extent to which animal 
protection was considered desirable was very 
general and limited. Humane organizations were 
severely criticized when their activities resulted 
in any inconvenience to the human race or any 
interruption of its comfort. To go a step farther, 
any animal sacrifice was justified in the public 
mind which could, by any stretch of the imagination, 
prove of benefit to mankind. That public senti- 
ment has changed and is ever changing was dem- 
onstrated recently by the vigorous protests made 
against a reported experiment with dogs to deter- 
mine the comparative influence of heredity and 
environment. The situation can best be pre- 
sented briefly by quoting from one of the letters: 


Boston Sight-Seeing | Service 1945 


“Puppies will be taken almost immediately after 
birth and put in dark, sound-proof cages. Gradually 
artificial light will be provided and then as they develop, 
if indeed they can without any outside contacts what- 
soever, their emotions will be studied. I cannot see 
how they can develop any intelligence let alone any 
emotions other than the most rudimentary kind, like 
hunger, locked away from any outside impressions. 
Oddly enough, persons who would not give vivisection a 
thought are highly incensed over this proposed experiment.” 


The last sentence is highly significant in view 
of the statement that the humane movement has 
gained in popularity. 

An entirely different situation tends to confirm 
the claim. Due to wartime gasoline and tire 
restrictions horse-drawn sight-seeing vehicles have 
been very popular in Boston for the last two 
years. Stands are maintained in front of some of 
the principal hotels. On hot days many com- 
plaints are received that the horses are forced to 
stand in the hot sun—that they look tired or sad. 
As a matter of fact, a sad look is indicative of 
suffering. A former dean of the Chicago Veteri- 
nary College used the term regularly in instructing 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D. 


In Memoriam 

Following an illness of several months, Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, LL.D., passed away on June 20, 
1945. He had been a Vice-President of the League 
since 1926. For many years he demonstrated his 
interest by frequent visits and with the exception of 
the last two years he was unfailing in his attendance 
at Annual Meetings. He was formerly minister and 
later minister emeritus of the Bulfinch Place Chapel 
and until his passing was President of the Lend-A- 
Hand Society. 

Quiet and sincere in all his dealings he carried an 
air as refreshing as a summer breeze into any gather- 
ing he attended. It is with a sense of great loss that 
his passing is recorded. 


Baby Chicks 


On November 10, 1944 the following ordinance 
became effective in Chicago, Illinois: 


‘Sale of baby chicks. No person shall sell, offer for 
sale, barter or give away living baby chicks, ducklings 
or other fowl unless proper brooder facilities are pro- 
vided for the care of such baby chicks, ducklings or 
other fowl during the time they are in the possession of 
such person. 

‘**No person shall sell, offer for sale, barter or display 
baby chicks, ducklings or other fowl which have been 
dyed, colored or otherwise treated so as to impart to 
them an artificial color.” 

“Section 2. This ordinance shall take éffect and be 
in force from and after its passage and due publication. 

‘*“Any person that shall violate any of the provisions 
of this chapter for which no specific penalty is provided, 
shall be fined not less than five dollars nor more than 
two hundred dollars for each offense.” 


Effective September 1, 1945 the New York 
Legislature amended the penal law to include the 


. following: 


‘““No person shall sell, offer for sale, barter or give 
away living baby chicks, ducklings or other fowl unless 
such person provides proper brooder facilities for the 
care of such baby chicks, ducklings or other fowl during 
the time they are in the possession of such person. 

“No person shall sell, offer for sale, barter or display 
living baby chicks, ducklings or other fowl which have 
been dyed, colored or otherwise treated so as to impart 
to them an artificial color. 

‘““No person shall sell, offer for sale, barter or give 
away living baby chicks, ducklings or other fowl under 
two months of age in any quantity less than six. 

**A violation of the provisions of this section is a mis- 
demeanor.” 


Rhode Island and Michigan have recently en- . 
acted similar laws. A study of these statutes is 
being made for the purpose of guidance in prepar- 
ing a bill which will most effectively eliminate the 
abuses attending traffic in baby chicks, ducklings 
and rabbits for consideration by the next General 
Court in Massachusetts. 

The Boston Herald briefly but clearly indicated 
the reason for seeking specific legal protection for 
these helpless creatures in the following editorial: 


RIGHT MOVE 


“Health Commissioner Bailey merits commendation 
for ordering the practice of selling dyed live chickens 
and ducklings, as Easter pets for children, stopped. 
Also he is to be commended for stopping the sale of un- 
dyed ones in less than dozen lots. There are plenty of 
Easter gifts available for little ones without giving them 
a live, fragile chick or duckling, artificially colored to 
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catch the eye and make somebody a profit. In a time 
when Americans are dying to rid the world of cruelty to 
human beings, we should be especially hwmane to the 
dumb things.” 


Ear Cropping 
\ DEVELOPMENT in the State of New York 


makes it advisable again to declare the 
attitude of the League on the cropping of 

dogs’ ears. 
The Massachusetts law reads, in part, as follows: 


*“Whoever crops or cuts off or causes or procures to 
be cropped or cut off, except when and as certified to 
be reasonably necessary by a veterinarian duly regis- 
tered under chapter one hundred and twelve, the whole 
or any part of the ear of a dog shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than two hundred and fifty dollars—”’ 


* %* * 


“Whoever shows or exhibits or procures to be shown 
or exhibited at any dog show or exhibition in the Com- 
monwealth a dog with an ear or ears cropped or cut off, 
except when and as certified to be reasonably necessary 
by a veterinarian duly registered under the laws of the 
State of his residence shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than two hundred and fifty dollars.” 


* * 


The statutes prohibiting the practice were 
largely similar in Massachusetts and the Empire 
State until a few weeks ago when the New York 
law was amended to permit veterinarians to per- 
form the operation without legal restriction. 

The original statute made it illegal in the State 
of New York to possess a dog whose ears had been 
cropped. This was an admitted weakness, in 
that strict enforcement meant that new residents 
coming into New York from other parts of the 
country could not retain their pet dogs.if their ears 
were cropped even though the operation had been 
performed in states which did not forbid the 
practice. 

In so far as can be ascertained no particular 
effort was made by The American Humane Asso- 
ciation or other animal welfare agencies within the 
state to defeat the amendment or to restrict it to a 
correction of that particular provision. 

Their reaction could readily lead to conviction 
on the part of members and friends that Massa- 
chusetts societies would not strongly oppose an 
effort to amend the present law in this state. 

In a strong editorial in the June issue of Our 
Dumb Animals the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals states: “There 
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will be no changes in the ear cropping law in 
Massachusetts if we can prevent it.” 

That will serve as a Magna Charta for the 
League and beyond doubt for every animal pro- 
tective group within the Commonwealth. 

The following editorial is reproduced in part 
from a recent issue of The National Humane 
Review: 


AGAINST CROPPING DOGS’ EARS 


“The American Humane Association is opposed to 
the cropping of dogs’ ears. It was largely through the 
effort of The American Humane Association that legis- 
lation was introduced on the books of a number of 
states a few years ago to prohibit the cropping of the 
ears of dogs. The Association and its allied societies 
throughout the Union have opposed the practice be- 
cause they feel that the cropped eared dog not only may 
suffer in the operation of cropping, but that the natural 
eared dog is a more pleasing and delightful animal than 
one fashioned through the whims of man. 

‘Certain breeds have changed their style in dogs’ ears 
and through breeding have produced a natural ear that 
is very attractive and has to a considerable degree 
eliminated cropping of those breeds. 

“The animal welfare societies in New York State have 
worked for a number of years under the handicap of 
an anti-cropping bill that was designed to end the 
unhappy practice but which, through necessity in order 
to secure passage, carried a clause that the ears might 
be cropped ‘for the life and health of the dog.” As a 
result of that clause, certificates from veterinarians 
located in other states accompanied every cropped eared 
dog brought into New York State. The law, therefore, 
became of no effect, and because of its unenforceable 
character brought great embarrassment to all of the 
animal welfare organizations in that state. The New 
York law went further.and made it a crime to possess 
a cropped dog without the certificate. People who had 
owned a cropped eared dog in a state where cropping 
was legal and moved to New York found themselves 
forced to either destroy a cherished pet or to send it 
outside of the state. , This brought great hardship and 
injustices. 

“The New York State Humane Association has been 
puzzled with this situation for a number of years, 
opposing any and all forms of legislation that were 
introduced to legalize cropping in any way. However, 
when a bill was introduced in the New York State Legis- 
lature in the 1945 session that would permit the crop- 
ping of a dog’s ears under an anesthetic, if the operation 
were performed by a veterinarian, it attempted to 
strengthen the original law without avail. The bill, 
therefore, passed and is now the law in that state. 

“Every animal welfare society should continue its 
fight against the useless and cruel practice of cropping 
dogs’ ears. Many of those raising cropped eared breeds 

(Continued on page 16) 


HUMANE EDUCATION | 


B. Maude Phillips, Director 


Preparing for a Marionette Performance 


OR a number of years the humane move- 
ment placed considerable emphasis upon the 
need for compulsory Humane Education in 
the public schools. In some states there are laws 
which specify that a certain period of time must 
be given to the subject each week. 
The League has always questioned such a pro- 
gram; while granting that “half a loaf is better 
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than none,” it feels that compulsion of any sort 
tends to wither natural instinct. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that a vital conviction of 
its true worth as a teaching and character- 
building medium must be felt by the teacher to 
make Humane Education effective even to a 
reasonable degree. In the absence of more than 
a sympathetic attitude on her part, compulsory 
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instruction will not foster reverence for life, the 
ultimate goal of every conscientious teacher. 

A few weeks ago Miss Eleanor Rowan, a teacher 
in the John Cheverus School in East Boston, came 
to the League tenderly carrying a very young 
kitten which had fallen from a_ second-story 
window. A little girl, thinking it was dead, had 
thrown it down a catch basin. When this became 
known to some of the pupils fifteen boys pried off 
the lid, entered the dark sewer, and by forming a 
human chain rescued the tiny victim and brought 
it to Miss Rowan. For two days she fed it warm 
milk from a medicine dropper. During this time 
the children called regularly to inquire how it was 
faring. Unfortunately it failed to gain strength 
and after a consultation with the rescuers it was 
decided to bring it to the Clinic. While every 
effort was made to save its life, to raise it as a 
mascot for the school or as a pet for the Humane 
Education Department, it finaily slept its life 
away. 

This story is related as exemplification of the 
bond which can be established between teacher 
and pupils by an act of mercy and for the purpose 
of pointing to Miss Rowan as typifying the sort 


of guide and mentor who reaches children’s hearts. 

It is a privilege to acknowledge that the hearty 
co-operation of the teachers is the most important 
factor in the success of the League’s school pro- 
gram. Carefully selected marionette plays, the 
principal teaching medium, carry the plea for 
right treatment for animals direct to the children, 
but, what is probably more important, the en- 
thusiastic response of the audience’ suggests to the 
teachers ways in which the awakened interest 
may be correlated with regular studies. 

For example, many teachers follow the per- 
formance with an English lesson in the form of 
letters to the League. After being graded for 
spelling, punctuation, originality of expression, 
etc., they are mailed and serve to signify to what 
extent the lessons are absorbed. Such excerpts 
as the following, taken from five letters, indicate 
that the serious purpose of the performance is not 
smothered in entertainment: 


“As I watched, every character seemed to say be 
kind to animals.” 
* OK * 
“The play was a good example of how animals have 
to have a home and good food. It also reminded people 
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Children’s Center 
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that God said: ‘Do unto others as you would like others 
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to do to you’. 


* * * 

“Your puppet shows always teach a lot and every 

time I see one I take your advice home to my family.” 
, * * * 

‘*Every time you come with a puppet show you men- 
tion some rules so you can keep your pets safe. At 
home we try to follow those rules in every way.” 

* * * 

“Tn spite of all the thrilling moments of the play, I 
admire most the way in which you wove all the essential 
facts of good manners, safety, and last but most im- 
portant, kindness to all animals.” 

* * * 

A package of drawings prompted by a per- 
formance of The Three Little Pigs covered just 
about every suggestion of the marionette char- 
acters. Five selected at random were entitled: 


Take Good Care of Your Animals 


Do Not Let Your Dog in Victory Gardens 

Bring Your Dog in before Dark 

Leash Your Dog When You Take Him for a Walk 

Call the League When You Find Animals that Need 
Their Care 


The Three Little Pigs, Peter Rabbit and The Three 
Bears have been presented collectively in 112 
schools, before a total audience of 34,700 children 
since the beginning of the year. 

There is so great a demand for marionette plays 
a second troupe is sadly needed. ‘This season the 
calendar was extended to June 15 and the autumn 
session will begin September 17, adding four weeks 
to former years. 

This year, as last, the summer school in the 
Children’s Center has been conducted by Mary E. 
McLean, M.A., Vice-principal of the Washington 
Irving School, Roslindale, Massachusetts. Her 
willingness to prepare a separate report is much 
appreciated. 


INSPECTION DEP’T (From page 3) 


students in the art of diagnosing ailments. These 
horses are under constant scrutiny by League 
agents. They work in shifts, are well fed and 
watered regularly and are rarely forced to draw 
more than a reasonable load. When the ther- 
mometer registers in the upper brackets rest 
periods, except during the short time necessary to 
load sight-seers, are spent in areas which afford 
the most breeze and shade. Despite all this, 
citizens of Boston, visitors and tourists take the 
trouble to telephone when appearances indicate 
discomfort. On one occasion, in answer to a 
complaint, the agent found a horse breathing 
heavily due to heaves. The van was loaded and 
ready to start a trip, but he ordered the animal 
suspended from labor, although this meant a 
delay of half an hour until a fresh horse could be 
brought from the stable. The situation was ex- 
plained to the waiting passengers and not a 
grumble was registered. Instead, a number 
voiced strong approval of the League’s action. 
No one knows better than those actively en- 
gaged in humane work that conditions are far 
from perfect. While they know, from first hand 
contact, of the needless suffering which attends 
the shipment of live stock; of the negligence of 
many whose means of livelihood comes from 
dealing in animals in one way of another; of the 
many acts of cruelty which result from thought- 
lessness, carelessness, ignorance, passion, avarice 
and many other attributes, it is a tremendous 


satisfaction to register the fact that the humane 
movement is steadily gaining in popularity. 


Horse and Cattle Poisoning 


The high price and scarcity of good hay and 
grain have resulted in many casualties and much 
sickness among horses during the past three 
months. Out of a total of over three hundred 
animals belonging to a circus which visited Boston 
recently three horses and one camel died appar- 
ently from eating mouldy hay. It has been ascer- 
tained that a number met a like fate in New York 
while showing in that city. Many others were 
seriously ill, but recovered after treatment. 

A carload of hay purchased by a renting stable 
in Roxbury caused partial paralysis of nine horses. 
Four of these were so seriously affected they were 
put away by League agents. The hay that re- 
mained was taken out and destroyed and to date 
there has been no recurrence of the trouble. 

It is a mistaken idea, held by many, that horses 
and cattle will not eat anything that is unwhole- 
some or will not drink contaminated water. 

Another case which refutes the theory comes 
vividly to mind. Arsenate of lead in a drinking 
trough in Somerville caused the death of eight 
horses and nine others had to be put away. Two 
mules and four horses which had not been watered 
showed no signs of illness. 

A recent case in Stoughton testifies to the need 

(Continued on page 20) 
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THE CHILDREN’S CENTER 


Mary E. McLean, M.A., Vice-Principal, Washington Irving School, Roslindale 


hood’s children was like the call of the Pied 

Piper, not “a loud call, but a clear call that 
could not be denied,” for big children, little chil- 
dren, under-privileged children, bright children, 
Greek, Filipino, Irish, Yankee, Scandinavian, 
Italian, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish children 
came to the Children’s Center in the true American 
way, without consciousness of class, color, orcreed. 
They understood from former summers that they 
were to learn to be kind and they must have 
wanted to learn, for it was certainly not the gran- 
deur of the four inadequate rooms nor the abun- 
dance of facilities that made those youngsters 
come and return each day for four weeks. It 
must have been some appreciation of what the 
Center taught them. On only four occasions, 
when visiting groups were invited, were there more 
than thirty children present, often there were less, 
but the regularity with which the faithful ones 
came was indicative of a deep sense of what they 
themselves brought to the Center. They knew 


() ive again our invitation to the neighbor- 
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they possessed abilities and the Center was a'place 
to practice them. Under firm but kindly guidance 
the children could talk and read about pets; they 
could draw and model animals; they could con- 
struct wooden toys or cut out and sew gingham 
dogs and calico cats; they could recite and sing, 
play the victrola, listen to stories, watch marion- 
ettes and enjoy movies; but whatever they; did 
they understood that they were expected to do it 
in a spirit of codperation and kindness, and they 
were glad. It does not take a philosophical dis- 
cussion to understand that to acquire a habit the 
habit must be practiced and practiced under 
pleasant or satisfying conditions. The children 
learned with satisfaction and tremendous en- 
thusiasm. 

Two new things made this year’s program novel 
and immensely popular; e. g., a games period the 
first thing each day, and sound films once each 
week, the League having purchased its own ma- 
chine. Morning after morning certain young en- 
thusiasts arrived at the Center at eight-thirty in 


order to have first choice of games. About nine- 
thirty all games were put away and all the chil- 
dren were gathered together in the assembly room 
for an information period. Children and teachers 
reported on pets, discussed animals and _ their 
habits, they told stories, recalled or displayed.good 
books related to the topic of that week. Follow- 
ing this period there were hand crafts in the work- 
rooms. For almost an hour boys and girls chose 
to weave sew, model, draw, paint, or construct. 
This period was broken by a group of rhythms in 
the assembly room, first for the older children and 
then for the younger. 

Blazoned upon the background of each teacher’s 
mind was the aim to develop character, especially 
kindness, yet there was no playing upon the emo- 
tions nor dramatizing of the unusual. The pro- 
gram aimed to definitely educate with knowledge 
and sympathetic understanding of animals and 
the world they lived in. Songs, stories, books, 
pictures, sound films, and whatever beautiful 
thing was available became the means for fostering 
goodness of soul which is the general culture for 
more specific ideals. Aside from the material 
stimuli the children were given time and condi- 
tions for practicing a kindly behavior. It is not 


true to say that the last half hour of each session 
was devoted to character building—it wasn’t, but 
that was the time of the day when ideals were set 
up and judgments were made. It was especially 
the time when each child felt, ““It was good for us 
to be here. We want to come again.” 

After our experience this summer we could never 
be tempted to doubt the wisdom of America’s 
democratic way of liberally educating all of the 
people’s children. The thirty or more boys and 
girls that came to the Center were about as het- 
erogenous in age and mental ability as any unse- 
lected elementary school group could be, and yet 
there were common elements to work from. Of 
course, they all loved animals, and they all pos- 
sessed a desire to do things and to excel in doing 
them. We encouraged their abilities and to our 
terrific satisfaction many children displayed un- 
usual talents nor were the talents restricted to those 
whom the world would call privileged. We experi- 
enced the fact that, given opportunity and time, 
twenty-five per cent of the children who came to us 
exhibited remarkable ability to interpret and rep- 
resent what was beautiful. To have discovered a 
talent is an unspeakable joy and to be allowed to 
keep it and foster it is every citizen’s right. 
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For four summers the educational department of 
the Animal Rescue League has sought for the best 
means of teaching humaneness to children, and the 
success of this year has more than proved the 
worth of the experiment. The Center has great 
hopes for the future, despite the fact that it lacks 


room to turn around in, much less the room to 
properly segregate children according to their 
physical and mental growth. Nevertheless, it is 
now glad to take children whom, it feels assured, it 
can guide, even en masse, toward the great atti- 
tude of kindness, which is essentially peace. 


‘NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, Chief Veterinarian 


Cases treated from January 31st through July 31st.........0eee00. 
Advice given by telephone from January 31st through July 31st..... 


UCH is written these days about visual 
education—the benefits which follow ac- 
tually seeing a thing as compared with 

reading about it or hearing it discussed. 

Because of the impression it made upon the 
Clinic staff, it is regretted that a photograph for 
reproduction here was not taken of a pile of bun- 
dles of old case records before they were surren- 
dered in a recent waste paper salvage drive. 
Their weight was conservatively estimated as 
being in the neighborhood of five hundred pounds 
and each card contained the history of a case 
treated at the Clinic from 1926 to 1935. The 
records for the last decade are far more voluminous. 

Everyone connected with the Clinic knows that 
cases brought in average over fifty each day and, 
although no case records are kept on them, treat- 
ment is prescribed and advice given over the tele- 
phone in half that volume daily. Yet, to see that 
mountain of cards, many of them representing 
ailments which demanded repeated visits, drove 
home as never before the extent of the service 
rendered in the interest of animals which would 
otherwise have been denied relief. 

The most unusual case treated during the past 
quarter was that of a black and white male cat 
with a ruptured diaphragm. He had apparently 
been hit by an automobile with such force that the 
diaphragm was torn away from the right wall of 
the chest allowing portions of the liver and intes- 
tine to escape into the chest cavity. This is a 
serious type of injury and one with which we were 
unable to cope successfully until recently when we 
were given some excellent clinical equipment by 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Woods of Winchester, 
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Massachusetts. There is good reason for believing 
this to be the only recorded case of a successful 
repair of a ruptured diaphragm in a cat. 

Such an operation is difficult for a number of 
reasons, the principal one being that the dia- 
phragm is a muscle which aids in the phenomenon 
of breathing. Ordinarily in a normal animal the 
abdomen may be opened without interference with 
breathing, but in a case of this sort opening the 
abdominal cavity allows air to enter the chest 
through the tear in the diaphragm and the lungs 
are collapsed by atmospheric pressure. There- 
fore, artificial respiration must be carried on by 
means of a mechanical device throughout the 
operation and at its termination any air remaining 
in the chest must be removed in order that the 
lungs may expand to make normal breathing again 
possible. 

For the benefit of the average layman it should 
be stated that this operation is similar to the 
“upside down stomach” operation which made so 
many headlines in the press a number of years ago. 


Penicillin 


In the past few months penicillin has become 
available to veterinarians and it has been used in 
the Clinic with some gratifying results. However, 
as has been the case with each of the new wonder 
drugs which have become popular recently, it has 
been found helpful in certain instances and of no 
help in others. 

There was an advanced case of pneumonia in 
which a dog, doomed without miraculous treat- 
ment of some sort, died within twenty-four hours 
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despite the use of penicillin every three hours. It 
is hoped this will prove an exception to the general 
rule. 

To date some ear infections have reacted favor- 
ably, but in most cases the reverse is true. 

On the other hand, staphylococcie skin infec- 
tions respond very favorably to the treatment and 
one outstanding case—a case of threatening infec- 
tion which followed the use of Stader splints in a 
leg bone fracture—cleared up satisfactorily under 
treatment. 

More extensive experience in the use of peni- 
cillin will undoubtedly prove it to be as marked an 
advance in veterinary practice as in human 
medicine. 


‘ 


Hot Weather Care of Animals 
HORSES 


Heatstroke—The proverbial “ounce of preven- 
tion”’ if taken by horse owners—in fact, by all who 
are responsible for the well-being of animals, large 
or small—will pay attractive dividends during the 
summer season. New England is wonderfully 
blessed in that the cooling east wind with great 
regularity breaks what would otherwise prove to 
be dangerously prolonged heat spells. This pro- 
vides an opportunity for horses to cool off fre- 
quently, the best safeguard against heatstroke. 

However, it must be guarded against continually 
on hot humid days. Whenever a horse begins to 
breathe rapidly or slows up noticeably he should 
be taken to a shady spot and unharnessed and a 
veterinarian promptly called. Other symptoms 
are a worried expression and stoppage of sweating. 
If a veterinarian is not available treatment should 
be directed toward increasing the heat loss, by 
cooling the animal to within two or three degrees 
of normal, approximately 103° F, by playing a 
hose. gently upon the entire body. Great care 
must be taken not to lower the temperature be- 
yond the point indicated. Following heatstroke, 
a horse should not be subjected to heavy work for 
several months. 

Sunstroke—Sunstroke follows exposure to the 
sun. It is due to the effects of actinic rays of the 
sun on the brain. Victims are likely to appear 
excited soon after which they become incodrdinate. 
The temperature will be pretty close to normal. 
Treatment should consist of application of ice 
packs to the poll region, that is, the area between 
the ears, pending the arrival of a veterinarian. 


Sunstroke can in a measure be prevented by not 
roaching the mane and forelock. 

General Rules in the Interest of Comfort—Regular 
feeding and watering, good ventilation, the utiliza- 
tion of a carefully selected insect spray, careful 
grooming, particularly the use of a stiff brush, are 
all valuable aids in keeping horses sufficiently com- 
fortable to promote a good night’s rest. A 9 P.M. 
drink of cool, clean water is strongly recommended. 
Special attention should be paid to daily cleansing 
of the underside of collars, saddles and pads. 


DOGS AND CATS 
The public erroneously associates rabies almost 
exclusively with the summer season—“Dog Days,” 
so-called. It is true that heat fits are added to 
those induced by indigestion, fright and other 
causes, but “mad dogs” are just as scarce in 
summer as in winter. 
To repeat what has been published in former 
issues of Our Fourfooted Friends: 


In all likelihood a dog with a fit or a convul- 
sion has seemed perfectly well two minutes before 
an attack, but a dog with rabies has been showing 
excitement and other unnatural symptoms for 
several days. 


‘ 

Dog and cat fits occur frequently after the ani- 
mal has exercised strenuously, following a hearty 
meal, has played hard in hot weather, or when 
digestion is upset by improper foods or teething, 
also during or subsequent to specific diseases 
among which are septic sore throat and distemper. 
They may be manifested simply by a dazed look 
and a stiffening of the body with champing of the 
jaws accompanied by more or less drooling, falling 
and kicking, or they may appear in the form of 
panic, excited barking or crying and drooling at 
the mouth. 

If driven into an enclosure, or it takes refuge 
under a bed or other dark spot and is left alone for 
a short while; a dog or cat will almost invariably 
recover, recognize its friends and be ready to eat 
and play again. 

Do not attempt medication. There is too much 
danger of either water or medicine being drawn 
into the lungs with serious after-effects, or death. 

If the animal does not calm down within twenty 
to thirty minutes, a veterinarian should be called. 
Following any sort of convulsions a veterinarian 
should be consulted to determine the cause of the 
upset so that future trouble may be averted. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 


INCE some of you who receive our magazine 
also are members and friends of our Cape 
Cod Branch, you may have read in our recent 
summer appeal a brief account of the so-called 
Wolf Pack of Truro. However, as these roving 
dogs, or their progenitors, have been for years a 
menace to the countryside, killing domestic ani- 
mals and poultry—and since through the arm of 
the law we have at last curbed their unruly owner 
so that these wild creatures roam no more—it 
may be of general interest to know how this result 
was accomplished. 
To convict a person of cruelty to animals is 
more difficult than may be imagined. It was, 
therefore, under a complaint of “maintaining a 
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public nuisance” that this owner was brought to 
trial and found guilty in Superior Court at Barn- 
stable. He was given, by the Judge, a suspended 
sentence of one year in the House of Correction, 
and placed on probation for three years with the 
provision that he keep no more than one dog 
during that time. 

By court order, our Eastham agent, assisted by 
the Chief of Police (and at considerable personal 
risk), humanely disposed of all these fifty dogs. 

Other photographs beside the one included here 
of the “Lone Wolf” in his cave-like cellar, testify 
to the nearly starved condition of these dogs. In 
explanation of those which appear more prosper- 
ous, it should be told that for some time while the 
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case was pending, our society fed all animals 
which could be brought under control. , 

Some were found in a derelict automobile, some 
in an abandoned hen house with no floor to cover 
the damp earth, and others in a variety of strange 
places. 

So a dismal story has ended—we hope—tor all 
time, and we believe that every fair-minded person 
must rejoice for the sake of these unlucky dogs, 
as well as for the community which they terror- 
ized, that they are finally at rest. 

While fortunately we find many enlightened 
persons among friends of animals, there are others 
equally eager to give help whom it is difficult to 
persuade that to put a pet humanely to sleep is 
often a kinder act than to give it away. 

“T’ve found homes for three of my kittens,” a 
small girl tells us. 

“Can’t you find homes for the other two? 
They’re such beauties!” 

To Molly, this seems a simple task, but she 


doesn’t know that just around the corner are 
e 


three more lovely kittens we have been asked to 
place in homes, and less than a mile away we have 
been told of four which are just the right age for 
adoption. Moreover, coming through the village, 
we were confronted by a scribbled sign in a win- 
dow: “‘ Kittens to be given away.” 

How many young persons, or their parents, 
after finding homes for their erstwhile pets, take 
the trouble to follow them up,—we wonder? Very 
few it would seem. If they had seen, as we have, 
the kittens which have been mauled by thought- 
less youngsters, the cat left behind when the 
family moved away, or the dog whose fate it is to 
be tied up all day long because his owners failed 
to train him not to destroy the neighbors’ gardens 
—they would realize how few good homes are 
available. Wishful thinking may envisage, but 
cannot create one. Some are to be found, of 
course, even in these days of disrupted families, 
but time and endless patience are needed. 

In early summer, service men and women were 
preparing to leave our neighborhood. Knowing 
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that they were plentifully supplied with pets, we 
offered to take over in event of need. In most 
cases this proved to be unnecessary. In several 
others, however, a “‘grape vine” of animal friends 
helped us out. 

One evening an anxious WAVE telephoned that 
she was scheduled for departure early next morn- 
ing and had not been able to find a home for her 
silver Persian cat. By telephone we set the 
“grape vine” in motion, and Gray Lady was soon 
in the hands of kind friends. 

To many persons our League is a convenience. 
Shorn of all sentiment it is in their eyes a mere 
undeniable necessity. To others, it means far 


Pie, \ : 


more: “In spite of all the calls for aid from a war- 
torn universe’’—one woman was moved to write 
us—‘‘and out of my minute income, I cannot deny 
help to those creatures who are in no way responsi- 
ble for this calamity which has befallen the world. 
I sometimes feel that human beings who think 
themselves so superior, could learn much from 
their brothers in fur and feathers. I know my 
dogs teach me many a lesson in patience, forgive- 
ness and devotion.” 

So here and there a voice is raised, and a hand 
outstretched in behalf of the lesser-animals. And 
so we are given courage, and enabled to carry 
on. 


A Word of Appreciation by the Editor 


A modest report of League activities on Cape 
Cod is included in each issue of Our Fourfooted 
Friends, and in many respects it is one of the most 
attractive features. It deals with sufficient inti- 
mate detail to engender reader interest and is 


frequently reproduced, in whole or in part, by 
newspapers published on the Cape. 

Exclusive credit is due Mrs. Coffin for the exten- 
sive work being done in that territory, for raising 
funds to help defray expense of operations, and for 
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the interesting quarterly reports referred to. 

However, her reports do no more than reflect to 
slight degree the time, perseverance and quality of 
effort which has been responsible for the creation 
and maintenance of a service which is outstanding 
considering the area covered, limited personnel, 
meager operating capital and other handicaps. 

For instance, the roving dogs in Truro and the 
ultimate outcome of the case are disposed of in a 
brief paragraph or two. The story has not even 
suggested the many day and night telephone calls 
which intruded upon the privacy of a wholly 
volunteer worker; the numerous inquiries over a 
period of years by friends and acquaintances who 
could not be expected to know of the legal limita- 
tions encountered in prosecuting a case; why 
drastic action’ was not being taken, or the fre- 
quency of trips made to personally appraise the 
situation to learn if it had changed in any of its 
aspects. 

No mention is made of a case involving the 


CROPPED EARS (From page 5) 


will welcome heip'in ridding the fancy of the practice. 


They don’t like it any better than their dogs.” - 


Although the handicap in enforcing the original 
New York anti-ear-cropping law is admitted and, 
as already stated, that portion of the statute re- 
lating to the possession of a dog with cropped ears 
might well have been modified, to have allowed a 
weakness in the law to lead to the sacrifice of the 
whole measure without vigorous opposition was, 
to say the least, most unfortunate. 


CLINIC (From page 12) 


General Summer Care 


A dry, well-ventilated place to sleep; good, fresh 
food; cool, clean drinking water constantly avail- 
able; frequent de-fleaing with a good powder, and 
other simple aids in the interest of comfort are 
imperative needs. 

A clean, fluffy coat frequently well brushed 
provides good insulation against heat and the 
sun’s rays. If the undercoat is badly matted, 
clipping or plucking may be advisable, but before 
doing so consultation with a good veterinarian or 
reliable dog expert is suggested. 


* * * 


Dr. George W. Mather made a brief visit to the 
Clinic during a recent furlough. While he enjoys 


’ trapping of a dog in which Mrs. Coffin spent hours 


in interviews with the owner and other witnesses 
and in preparing the case for trial. A detailed 
account of the Cape work each quarter would be 
very impressive. 

Each year Mrs. Coffin devotes the time neces- 
sary for the development of an attractive folder, 
tersely portraying activities under her direction. 
This is sent to a list of members and prospective 
supporters. The return is‘consistently heartening. 

Too little credit has been given the volunteers 
in the humane movement since its inception. As 
has previously been stated in these columns, 
Henry Bergh lit the torch of humane endeavor in 
this country, but it has in large part been women, 
serving without financial reward, who have kept 
the cruse filled with oil ever since. The men 
who are recognized as present-day leaders in carry- 
ing on the crusade should bow humbly in acknowl- 
edgment and in honor of their memory and 
achievements. 


his work in the Navy, he is anxious to resume 
practice with the League. He will be welcomed 
with open arms. 

* * * } 

Edward Robbins, a discharged veteran whose 
Army training included work with war dogs, has 
been employed as Clinic assistant. He is fulfilling 
his duties with complete satisfaction. 


Abientat Sas 


NOVEMBER 19 AND 20, 1945 


COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL 


Due to war conditions, gifts of articles for sale at our Annual 
Fair have been below a normal level for the past few years. 
This preliminary appeal is made in the hope that friends will 
plan donations of 


Unique and unusual things for Christmas presents @ Linens 

and Household Supplies ¢ Towels of all descriptions ¢ Hold- 

ers, Dusters and Aprons @ Quilts and Rugs @ Toys and Baby 

Things ¢ Antiques e Fancy Baskets ¢ Handkerchiefs @ Books, 

Christmas Cards and Findings ¢ Candy, Cakes, Doughnuts 

and Cookies e Jellies, Preserves and Pickles ® and other 
saleable articles. 


WE DEEPLY APPRECIATE THE LOYAL SUPPORT 
OF FRIENDS DURING THE YEARS 
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ANIMALS IN THE NEWS 


On February 18, 1944, following the brutal murder of her mistress, ‘‘Blackie,’’ pictured above with Doris 
Lynch, order clerk at the League, was ordered held at the Albany Street Shelter as the only ostensible witness 
to the tragedy. Two Charlestown men pleaded guilty to the crime on June 8, 1945 and were given sentences 
of life imprisonment. ‘Blackie’? was ordered released, but there was no home to which she could return. This 
did not bother her in the least because she had adopted the Shelter staff as her ‘‘folks’’ and had accepted the 
League as her home. Messrs. Hopkins, Rolfe, Thomson and Waller, the home crew, have decided that as a mascot 


"*Blackie’’ rates highest honors. 


HERE is no dearth of news. The world is 
aflame and newspaper columns are filled with 
stories from the front. Yet while one might 


expect there would be room for war news only, the 
truth is that stories about animals are just as 


numerous and varied as in days of peace. This is 
simply proof, if proof be needed, of the intimate 
roles dogs and cats especially play in the lives of 
human beings. Many of these stories are related 
to men in the service. Others figure in the news 
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in a general. sense and still others are simply 
amusing and entertaining. 

The following have been gleaned from the papers 
of just one day—an average day, in fact: 


Stork Visits Chicago Zoo 


The month of June brought plenty of work to 
the maternity wards at Lincoln Park Zoo. Among 
the new babies are listed two coyotes; one guanaco 
(a South American animal of the camel family); 
and one hundred ducks, swans, pheasants, geese 
and jungle fowl. 


Dog Carries Rescue Message 


Charles Corey of Moscow, Idaho, owes his life to 
his pet dog “Ladd.” Corey was pinned under a 
tractor bulldozer sustaining a compound fracture 
of a thigh bone and other serious injuries. He 
managed to write a message on a gasoline receipt 
and tie it to the dog’s collar. “‘Ladd”’ promptly 
raced to the nearest house a half mile away and a 
quick rescue followed. 


Crowds Honor Mama Duck 


A Milwaukee duck, probably a mallard, selected 
a rotted bridge piling in the heart of the city as a 
nest. Interested citizens kept careful watch day 
after day as the number of eggs increased. The 
hatching took place in the midst of a parade in 
honor of some newly returned service men. As 
the procession approached the bridge the marshal 
silenced the bands and the marchers stepped softly. 
To quote from the newspaper story: “One waggish 
musical unit rendered ‘Rock-A-Bye-Baby’ just 
after crossing the span.” 


Nest on Wheels 


Several papers published pictures of a robin 
hatching a family in a nest atop a brake cylinder 
under one of the coaches of a Chicago suburban 
train. According to the caption under one of the 
photographs, the mother-to-be does not make the 
trip to Barrington, Illinois, and return, but is al- 
ways on hand to resume hatching two eggs when 
the train arrives. A $50.00 reward was paid by 
the Boston Record for the picture it published and 
the “‘News Tip.” 


Heart Balm 


A Washington Associated Press Report records 
a government employee visiting a United States 
Attorney for the purpose of filing a $500 alienation 


of affection suit against a grocer in his neighbor- 
hood. The grocer is feeding “Pal” so well he no 
longer bothers to go home at night. Here is one 
dog who seems to have solved his war feeding 
problems better than most people. 


A Real Cat-astrophe 


The Boston American published quite a cat story 
under the above heading. 

Thomas Percival Cecil O’Shea, HI, according to 
Bill Pyle, the author, chased a squirrel up an ivy 
vine on the side of a house and was unable to get 
down from a window ledge for three days. _ 

The squirrel solved his own problem by making 
a mighty leap to a nearby tree. 

A telephone’call from the League disclosed that 
rescue efforts had been successful by the time the 
story appeared. 


Lost Cats 


A two-column display advertisement on the 
front page of a suburban newspaper tells its own 
story: 


BACK BAY TWINS 
(2 black and white cats) 


LOST 


from Morris Fruit Store 
177A Massachusetts Avenue 
Reward for Their Return—Five Dollars in 
Merchandise and ONE DOZEN EGGS! 


Cat Breaks Up Robin Family 


If we were not faithfully recording all the stories 
clipped from the columns of local newspapers for 
one day we would be glad to omit this and the 
following item, but unfortunately an occasional® 
animal surrenders to natural instincts or displays 
outlaw proclivities just as do their human breth- 
ren. In fairness to them let it be recorded that 
they err less frequently than man. 

From the Watertown Sun: 

“Tragedy struck a happy home on Maplewood Street 
this week when a predatory cat killed a mother robin 
and left her fledglings hungry and helpless. 

The parent birds had forsaken trees to build their 
nest in eaves of the piazza at No. 194. Occupants of 
the building had noticed cats lying in wait for the birds 
and had routed them on several occasions. 

On Monday the baby birds were heard crying. Then 
it was learned that the mother had been killed while 
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the male robin evidently had been frightened away. 
Police were appealed to and the call was relayed to the 
Animal Rescue League. An agent of that organization 
found four live baby birds and one dead one in the nest. 
As they were too young to be reared artificially the 
orphans were mercifully put to sleep.” 


Child Bitten by Dog 


All the Boston newspapers published the story 
of an attack on a six-year-old Everett girl by an 
unlicensed dog—owner unknown. 

The child was taken to a hospital for treatment 
and the dog killed by a police officer. 


Pets and Mascots with Men in the Service 


A series of photographs ranging in size from 
three by four to six by eight inches illustrated the 
following items: 


‘Admiral Sir Edward Evans, London Regional Com- 
missioner, awarded the Dickin Medal for gallantry to 
‘Irma,’ an Alsatian Shepherd. The medal is given 
service mascots, guard dogs, and other animals for some 
feat of war gallantry or endurance.” 


“General George 5. Patton, Jr., his tanks left behind 
in Europe, and his victory tour completed, mounted 
his horse as he started his first vacation in years on his 
Hamilton estate.” 


* The first act of Pfc. Lonnie Davoult on reaching his 
home in Purcell, Oklahoma, was to give his pet dog 
“Chick’ a cool drink of milk, the thing he himself most 
longed for when he arrived in New York with fourteen 
thousand other veterans.” 


SINCE the outbreak of the 
war the American Hu- 
mane Association has had 
little to say about humane 
slaughter of food animals, 
but this subject has not been forgotten or over- 
looked. It was impracticable, and will continue to be 

-so for some time, due to war conditions, to carry on 
the experiments with electrical stunning that at one 
time promised so much to alleviate the suffering 
of animals. 

It will be recalled that the American Meat In- 
stitute employed a scientist to study electrical 
stunning and was trying to adapt it to slaughter 
practices in this country, as has long been done in 

England and some of the European countries. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


Reproduced from the National Humane Review 


“S/Sgt. A. Andressen was overjoyed to be reunited 
with ‘Umbriago,’ flying mascot who went A.W.O.L. 
after landing in the U.S, A.” 


**A blinded Marine under treatment at the New York 
Institute for the Education of the Blind met his first 
guide dog.” The photograph indicated mutual joy 
and satisfaction. 


“Twenty members of a troop carrier aboard a Coast 
Guard manned transport, each with a pet dog in arms, 
seemed to be without a care as they proceeded to new 
assignments.” 


The army announces that dogs no longer suitable 
for combat are being sent to convalescent hospitals 
as pets for patients. If a soldier becomes attached 
to a particular animal he may take it home when 
he is released from service. 

A column by Angelo Patri in a recent issue of the 
Boston Herald dealt with the way in which pets 
enrich the lives of children, giving them experience 
of permanent value. This and more can be said 
of the men in the armed forces. The morale- 
building possibilities of their dogs cannot be 
overvalued. 


The foregoing stories with the exceptions noted 
were taken from the Boston Herald, Boston Traveler, 
Post, Globe, American and Record. 


Unfortunately, the Bureau 
of Animal Industry 
stopped the use of electri- 
cal stunning in one plant 
in which it had been in- 
stalled for the slaughter of hogs, due to the fact that 
lesions appeared in the vital organs of animals thus 
stunned that were so similar to those caused by dis- 
ease as to make a safe diagnosis of the animal’s 
health difficult for meat inspectors. 

The American Humane Association will under- 
take to have these studies continued as soon as 
conditions in the industry permit. American hu- 
manitarians must not let up in their efforts to make 
the last sacrifice of animals for the benefit of man 
as painless as possible. 
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INSPECTION DEP’T (From page 8) 


for constant vigilance on the part of horse and 
cattle people against poisoning from many sources. 
A farmer just outside the town limits found three 
of his cows dead in the stanchions and five others 
in an extremely dangerous condition. It was 
found necessary for League agents to bring perma- 
nent relief to two of them. The cause of the 
trouble was traced to a newly painted house within 
reach of the herd in pasture. The cows had licked 
the wet paint with disastrous results. 

There is an old saying that a successful hog 
raiser has to know more than the hogs themselves. 
By the same token, live stock owners and care- 
takers must do much of the thinking for their 
charges in order to avoid calamity. 

Clean grain, fresh hay, pure water, good ventila- 
tion and sanitation are ““musts”’ for every farmer, 
dairyman and others handling live stock of every 
species in order to avoid serious pitfalls. 


Horse and cattle problems in general have fol- 
lowed the pattern of former reports. While the 
local riding academies and bridle paths are pa- 
trolled regularly, there is need for more inspections 
of such places—also of summer camps in outlying 
districts where horses are used. Fortunately, the 
larger camps and most of the rental stables employ 
riding masters who rather effectively control mis- 
treatment, but negligence and careless practices 
creep in during the absence of regular supervision. 
Constant check has been kept on the stables where 
work horses are held for hire and upon the indi- 
vidual outfits used by peddlers of every descrip- 
tion. This is particularly necessary during the 


extremely hot weather. The cooling east wind 
which brings relief to Boston residents when they 
have reached the end of their endurance is a 
special blessing to draft animals. If they have a 
chance to cool out over night there is little danger 
of heat prostration the following day. 

The general scarcity of poultry has materially 
decreased the need for market patrol. The few 
chickens which are delivered are promptly sold 
and slaughtered. 

Every pet shop and animal mart over a wide 
area has been as regularly inspected during the 
past quarter as formerly. Due to the meat 
scarcity, business in these places has been greatly 
reduced. Many of them have no dogs or cats 
for sale the greater portion of the time. Traffic 
in birds has not been so materially affected. 

This report seems to be ending on a negative 
note because wartime conditions—OPA restric- 
tions to be more specific—have resulted in fewer 
live stock shipments to the local markets. With 
the exception of one day recently when the supply 
was about normal, practically no hogs have been 
handled. Western cattle shipments though light 
are fairly regular, but stock of all species raised in 
New England are being slaughtered on the farm 
or in nearby places in order to supply local needs. 

Although the average citizen on a compulsory 
restricted diet may not relish the observation, at 
least for thousands of cattle, sheep and hogs this" 
period is a millennium. 

While the volume of work has been temporarily 
materially reduced, truck shipments arriving at. 
all hours demand the presence of League officers 
at the stockyards as regularly as when shipments 
are normal. 


Record of Animals through the Second Quarter Ending July 31, 1945 


Mules and 


Cattle Sheep and Poultry and 


Dogs Cats Horses Swine Birds Uae, hi 
Collected by ambulances. ... 4,866 25,899 160 74 30,999 
Delivered by owners....... 1,837 3,779 59 23 5,698 
Investigation Dept......... 865 69 861* 785 64 49 81 Q,774 
PinetRidger $249) ach S40 132 192 99 423 
Ibeaabi Oye ages 6 ant eae 1,051 5,112 53 6,216 
Northampton Street....... 129 968 1,097 
North Bennet Street....... 12 395 407 
<chelsenyne e423 108. Mees eh ne 92 1,380 1,472 
WesteHarwich ot. viens? | AA 199 243 
Bast hanes ea ects shoes 36 Q907 263 
ROX ULV tee cos rye eel a) = 30 572 1 603 
lini ee ene eis ciens 4,156 1,917 323 6,396 
Quarantine: s Stele s aewt). 996 42 1,038 
Total Mews Seas 0 44,246 40,751 861 785 64 268 654 57,629 
LnvestigationSerrrennrser str es: 1,680 *Horses Destroyedsnc revere ees ee 92 
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